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“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in Malice.” 
“No. 20. NORWICH, Saturday, April 28th, 1827... . 1d, 








“DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 





MY FIRST APPEARANCE ON THE STAGE. 

Ar Jength the day sd big v with the fate of ” my future fame or obscurity, was ush- 
ered in by as villanons. « fog as ‘ever damped the energy of a child of fortune, I 
had heen perfect i in my part weeks before : there was not a point or 8 sentence but 
not on. which to decide, "Scarce had the sun rose, red and heavily, when t the clank- 
ing of pattens in the street, and the darkness of the air, assured me that the weather 
had in some flegree contributed to my depression. Faint and feverish from, ithe 
want of repose, f for the little sleep I had obtained was so mingled with i imaginary 
groans, hisses, and catcalls, that, it rather distracted than soothed my mind, The 


first, thing. I did. after dressing was to seize the play in which ‘* all my, hopes lay 


baried, ” I hid mechanically placed it under my pillow the preceding evening. 


‘Never did the hours appear to fly so quick as on this eventful day. The rehearsal 


Passed. off like a matter of business. I could perceive from the intelligent glanees 


which were ever and anon bestowed upon me, that I was the object of the many 


whispering groups: that were scattered on the stage. .. 
The evening drew on rapidly, and in instead of endeavouring to collect my ideas for 
the trying scene. in which I was about to take so conspicuous a part, I continued 


itil 


se 


should have entered the Theatre : a condemned, mhalefactor could not have listened 
with more mate horror to his death knell than that. which pervaded me at the mo- 
ment, My high flown expectations at once deserted me, and I would have giver 
up the little I had in * possession. or expectancy D of the, world’s goods, to have 
freed myself, from the trial ? was about to undergo, There was no time, however, 
for ‘reflection, but throwing myself into a hackney coach, which was waiting at the 
door, I ordered the driver to carry me to the Theatre. Till now these gentlemen 
had, invariably received my most hearty curses for their tedionsness+—this one ap- 
peared to have @ spite against me for my unamiable opinion of his brotherhood, and 
rove rapidly up to the stagedoor. It seemed scarcely a indment since f quitted 


‘my own dark little chamber, before I found myself transported into a brilliantly 


lighted dressing-foom, which had been prepared expressly fot'my teception.’ Mittors 


from the, ceiling to the floor, perfumed wax emitting a brilliant and flattering light. 
Uv 
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represented a fairy scene to my bewildered eyes, while the half dozen attendants 
who were employed in decorating my person, seemed like so many silent spirits to 
assist in the delusion. When the operation of dressing was concluded, Ientered the 
Green room, and endeavoured to throw an air of carelessness over my manners, 
which the most inexperienced could have detected wasassumed "Twas a vain 
attempt—I was the object of attention of every person present--every eye was 
directed tome. Equally vain were my endeavours to converse familiarly with my 
friends, they all seemed trying to give me encouragement, of which! must have pal- 
pably stood in need. The basiness of the stage commenced, performer after per- 
former quitted the room—how I envied the perfect nonchalance with which they 
received the call, and how I trembled at the very expectation of hearing my own 
name uttered, which [ knew a very few minutes would accomplish. I repeated 
fifty times to myself the first words. Iimpressed on my mind the peculiar emphasis 
and gesture I should make use of, till the call boy gave me notice that * my moment 
was come,” 

‘I was conducted to the side scenes by my friends, one of whom slapped me on the 
shoulder. I needed something to rouse me, every spark of self possession had fled ; 
suddenly making a desperate effort, I rushed forward, but instantly drew hack, as 
if I was entering the portal of an enchanted palace ; “ fcolish,” exclaimed some 
voice, not “fond, but deep;” it was my friend the manager, who immediately 
pushed me, as it were on the stage. Before I was well aware of my situation, I was 
fairly in front of the house, the solitary unit, for I know not how many thousand 
pairs of eyes to gaze at. “What was my horror at this moment! An audible buez 
went through the house, and an awful stillness succeeded. Oh! awful to me beyond 
Tanguage ! The glare of light prevented me from looking up : and when I did, T saw 
‘my brethren on the stage eyeing me with most inquisitive vigilance ; how poor at 
that moment appeared to me the fame, the riches, of the world; in comparison with 
their self possession and consummate coolness. A film seemed to float before my 
‘eyes—I felt as if I was recling—an hysterical effection swelled my throat, not'a 
word could I utter. My pitiable situation at once aroused the feelings of a genuine 
English audience—-they saw the emotions under which I was labonring—the stillness 
was broke, and an animating round of applause filled the house. In the midst of 
this tumult I felt the energy of my mind return. Lifting my eyes from the buards to 
which they had beer till then tivetted, 1 looked around, and seeing none but en- 
couraging faces, the spirit of hope entered my veins—every faculty was sharpened 
‘and when the applause had subsided, I delivered the few lines I had to repeat with 
as much effect as I did the preceding day before a looking glass. I was not long 
left in doubt of the nature of my reception. As the performance proceeded the 
house was occasionally shaken with acclamations. The stage, which seemed at first 
to me the field of alarm and dismay, now was the arena of triumph, and I trod it 
with the feelings of a victorjous hero, 


My death scene in Richard was the proudest hour of my life, for it was there that 
the ‘general enthusiasm discovered itself; and 1° was carried from the stage, tho- 
roughly intoxicated with my complete success. Yet still the cup of my happiness 

,.was to be crowned with a more sparkling brim. After the play a geveral call re- 
sounded for my appéatance. I entered again én the stage; but how different were 

_my feelings. The audience rose—the honse reverberated with applause—bhats and 

handkerchiefs were waved, and my name sent up as it were, by a thonsand voices 
to the skies. The play was given out, and [ rushed from the stage, revelling in all 
the delirium of # highly excited imagination. di Li A. Te F. 
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PORTRAITURE OF THE DRAMA, No. 5. 





Mrs. HANNAM. 


But use all geutly, for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirl- 
wind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that will give it 





smoothness.” 
Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your Tutor, 


Hamer, 


It is a very great evil in the Norwich, and I believe in most pro- 
vincial Theatres, that the actors of the greatest talent, are on that 
very account, more fagged than any others ; and although this 
system does pirgry | open to them a wider field for the display 
and improvement of those talents, yet, it is often in more than one 
way, detrimental to the individuals themselves, who are not. onl 
often obliged to appear in characters for which they are unfitted, 
thereby detracting, in some measure, from the good opinion of the 
audience, and exposing them to the unfavourable i ssions of 
strangers ; but from the multiplicity and cryperuy, eir parts, 
are preyented from applying themselves seriously to that line o 
study for which they are best suited—We have an evidence of 
this in the present company. Mrs, Hannam is certainly in some 
characters, a very pretty actress: her Lydia Languish, and Vio- 
Jante are respectable; but there is evidently, too much assumed 
dignity about her higher characters, her air is sometimes too stiff 
and stately, and wants thet lady-like ease, that careless yet grace- 
ful negligé which forms, so prominent a feature in the portrait of a 
fine lady, and to which Miss Wensley was so greatly indebted for 
the easy and natural grace of her personations,. In the soft mo- 
ments of pes uation, or in the bridled expression of offended dig- 
nity, this aay often reminds ‘us of her graceful predecessor ; but 
her mirthis frequently too boisterous, and what co be the sup- 
yr and’ tantalizing’ titter Sof the coquette of fashion, often 

ordets too much on the broad aad hearty laugh Of the romping 
school girl. The characters ip this line in which Mrs. H. best 
succeeds, are those of a spirited and lively turn ; hence, Clara, 
(Matrimony) and Lady Elizabeth Freelove, are amongst her best 
performanees—but to expect perfection in this line, from a lady, 
who in faree is, perhaps, cast i a waiting maid, would be uncon- 
scionable. In characters of a lower cast, in the sly and laughter- 
loving waiting maid—in the pert and forward youth, we remem- 
ber no one here, with the exception of Miss Mason, who could 
have equalled her. Again: in the light-hearted country girl, the 
village coquette, who takes upon herself all the airs of a fine lady, 
her comic powers are displayed, and in few provincial compa- 
nies, who would be found a more able representative of the 
pretty Betty Blackberry, than the lively and captivating Mrs. 


annam ? 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Observer. 
/ $m,--The answer oft Philo- Veritas ” to my com- 
munication on the subject of the Theatrical Fund, has brought to 
light the exact sum taken by the Patentee from the receipts of last 
years benefit, which amounts,td one. entire half of the amount 
taken, making this night to him of equal advantage with the ticket 
jighis, which are'a disgrace to the Theatre ; they are given in the 
very best part of the season; asa réward for the meritorious ser# 
vices of Bill-stickers, Constables, and in short to every one con- 
nected in the’ most indirect way with the Theatre, whom the ma- 
nagrer ean find out, in order to produce great houses, (one half of 
which is taken for the house) at the expense of the public, and to 
the serious injury of ‘the Performers” Benefits, which instead of 
being selected as Arst‘claims‘on the public, are deferred until the 
latter part of the season, ata time when all the spare money has 
been gathered in by these ticket takers, and when the long days 
induce the play-goers rather t6, seek the sweetiess of the summer 
air, than to encounter the unhealthy climate of a ‘Theatre—surel 
‘if'a preference should be given, it night be in favour of those per- 
‘formers who are se deserving our attention for the amusement they 
afford us, rather than to men’ whohaye Hot (many of them) the mie- 
rit of cping their duty—at all évents, however the manager ma 
_profit by the measures he pursue, he should not lose sight of ‘the 
interest of those so imniediafely under his protection, it is by herr 
“‘merds only, that ‘the great undertaking in which he is embarked 
can be made to ariswer the expenses he is necessarily exposed'to. 
T-hope thésé’ remarks will be'seen inthe proper light, and that 
hereafter, this gathering in of money, this begging system, will be 
“‘rederved for the few last nights of the Theatre being open for thie 
‘Season, ‘by. which means the performers will have a fait opportu- 
‘nity of coming before the public for that recompence which a full 
house must unavoidably produce. , ’ 


I am, Sir, your obliged VERITAS, 





LUKE THE LABOURER, 
TWAS I, : 


AND THE 


ANACONDA. 


‘So Correspondents.—Our, leading article on “ Dramatic Literature,” pr events 

our insérting ather the Theatrical Critiques on the Teeager night, and the ti 
od detters from friends Rivers, Simon Pure, Paul Pry, and others—ourCorrespon- 
oMents: mast make somavaliernner: for, site Uesltn.ok ve rams cation 4 ith wabosiie 
“ tance, with our own personal observations on the. a, woul the columns 
’ Oi vore three times th aise, ut then, we must of course, ada. very Tatgely to the 
~‘ptice } all shall be noticed as early-as possible.—Our ‘rémarks on the “ Anacoida,” 
6.d3c i or next, bad hihow “if 
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